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ABSTRACT ' 

This report contains the rie^sults* cf a survey of '1,156 -. 
Oregon school administrators intended to asc€rtaic vhat causes them 
stress and how they cope with it. TKe first part cf the report 
briefly reviews stress categories, indicating which general areas of 
administration prove to be the most bcthersoae; Ihe second. .r • 
investigates specific sources of strfess (stressors) and lists the ten 
most stressful tasks for all, administrators, ^s well as examining why 
some job assignments are particularly stressful tc-xsooe administrator 
groups an^d not to others. Pairt three examines the relationship found * 
betveen 'Stre'ss and the health of Oregon school adkinistratcrs and 
lists seme of the means of cpping with stress named by the 
respondents. The researchers discovered that the administrators 
listed complying with state, federal, and organizational rules and 
policies as the- most, frequent sbtirce of stress, fcllowed by feeling 
that 'meetings take up too much time. THe researchers call for njew 
methods to teach administrators how to better cope with job--reiated 
^ress. (Author/DS) 
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PREFACE 

* • 

^ . I ' . ■ . 

~ Stress can motivate or delibitate us. It is iinportant that adminis- 
trators understand the 'positive and negative consequences of stress in 
their lives. It'ife more important for those in positions of responsibility 
to learn how to cope with the inevitable pressures which impinge on the 
executives. 

This study by Bo^ Swent and Walt Qnelch should assist managers to 
gain a more realistic understanding of and attitude toward stress. 
Dr. Qnelch is "Assiistant Directo^^ of th^B Field Training and Service Bureau, 
College. of Education^' University of Oregon, Boyd Swent is Assistant 
Superintendent of the Inteimediate Education Di,strict serving Washington ' 
County near metroixflitan Portland. - - ' 

Sincere appreciation is due to the pver 1200 Qr^on school adminis- 
trators wflo participate in this project * and made" this study and its 



findings possible. 



Kenneth A. Erickson 
Executive Secretary 
Qr^on School Study Council 
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I . IntrodUQtioH 

The present Bulletin does not proppse to.^g^eyiew all of the stress- 
related concepts and. ideas. An attaiipt to provide ah overview of the 
most recent ideas and bring about a greater general awareness of stlress 
and its consequences was forwarded in the May-June OSSC Bulletin 
^ Beyond Stress *ta Effective. Management, ) . This de^.lt' with the genera^ 
issues of what stress is, how people respond to it, what the sources ^ 
and physical and psychological consequences are and how people effective^ 
cope . . , - , ' * ^ 

* ^Tv^o^of the key issues previously raised are explored 'in this . 
Bulletin : ..^ * ^ • 

1. Wha^ arQ the causes of stress in school , administration? and - 

2. How can these causes be niinimiz^ or eliminated? 

These questions do not lend thenselves, to any quick and easy answers. 
As an attempt to ans^^er these questions, the authors suiveyM Oregon . 
school administrators to "1;une in" on \^iiat * caused their stress and how 
they coped with. it. They present a sunrnary" of their research- results 
in hope that by sliaring this data with other school achiinistrators 
everyone will become more aware of what bothers them and \?ork together 
to help each other alleviate some of .the unnecessary str'dkses of 
achiin4;Strat ion . ^ ' * ' 



11.^ Penetrating the Stress Cycle 

- . • V \ * ' • * 

^ In or^Jer to pr^vnie the reader with a brpader perspective and ^ 

- ' * ' * I ' . ' ' t * ' ^ - > ' , 

clearer understanding fipn \^i6h to view stress, the authors .would like 

first to propose a four stage str^ess cycle. -This cycl^, identified m 

Figure 1, begins with a set of demands (Stage I). A me^ti-ng is a danand . 

as is ^ telephone interruption, but whether it produces stress depends^ 

■ •■ , / " • ■ 

on the individual's perception (Stage II). Does s/he have the time or 
resources (either mentally or 'physically) to adequately meet the denand? 
'If not .and a discrepancy exists. [11], the demand is perceived by the " 
individual as a stressor. - , 

It .is possible, therefore, for the same demand to be perceived as ^ 
a stressor to one individual ^afid not to anothet. For ^example, if a 
principal perceives a new change in school boayd policy as not demanding, 
a discrepancy will not exist and stress wi^l not occur . X^owever , if 
another principal perceives this policy change as demanding much time 
of vrtiich s/he has little/ a discrepancy exists and stress ensues. 

* The stress created by this discrepancy results in a stress response 
(Stage III). It is here that the^^ping process begins. Indivic\uals go 
through biochanieal changes (adrenal secretion, increased heart rate ^ 
and -SO on) which prepare them either to ignore, flee, conbat or* alleviate 
the stJ^essor. 'While the inmediate biochemical response is the same"" for * 
everyone [16], the behavioral arid psychological choice to ignore' or 



con^at, flee pr alleviate, is very' much a* personal mtter. > It largely 
depends on the resources people havq available and wtoat has worked in . 
the past. ' ^ * \''' e ' ' 

iTie fourth and final stage, consequences, differs from responses 
because" it takes into account the long-range .effects of 'stress,,- both 
due to its duration arid intensity. If one is not able to alleviate • 
some of the stressors or cope adequately/ consequences may arise* in 
the* fonrv of serious mental or physical illness. A growing body of 
evidence is pointing to this conclusion. For exaifple, recent figures 
from the u! S. National Clearing House for Mental Health Information 

indicated a .$17 billion- decrease in the produc-feive capacity of workers 

^ • , . > - ' ' ^ ' ■ / 

resulting from stres^ excessive absenteeism -r $5.5 billion, excessive 

linarploymeiit — ^7 billp-on, 'inefficiency on the Job — $1.9 billion,, 

and below ca{:|^:y anployment — .$1,9 billion. /These figiOres dSLone 
"4 



only repres^tit the .Qjgt of i^freSs-'viduced mental dysfunction; as yet 
. no accu^^e account of the dollars and human capacity lost from psycho- 
somatic 'and physical ailinents ar§ available . . However , one in a group ' . 
of psychosomatic diseases caused by stress, coronary heart diseas'e, 
aticounts for the deaths of over 700,000 Americans a year; 200,000 x)i 
\4om are 'under, sixty-five years oi age. 

Information continues to be compiled- on* the erosion of health due 
to stress and tension: hwer 80,000 article;?, have been written about • 
stress,. 1,000 research projects have been done, and- every' year 6,000 
nore publications are catalogued under the heading of sti*ess. Based on^ 
current writings and research, there is evidence to conclude that: 
(1) stress exists' in the lives of all people and *to a greater degree 



in f)eople are i» pfeople-related positions, (2) the same positions ^ , 

may create different amounts of stress in different people, (3) an- 

individual's health ^may be negatively affected^ due to excessive stress 

or tlje\inability to" cope With stress, and (4) little research has been^ 

done. on the perceptions that e(^ucatiorial adminis\rators have^ori strfess 

related to their jobs. ', . , * , . 

^TJie authors* concern for 'their health and the health and manager i^ , 

effectiveness of their- colleagues; prorrpted them to undertake a 

* research project exploring the maip soixrces of on-the-job stresses of 

scho6l administi^ators/ ^ Their purp9se was to share and utilize the new 

insights in developing a series of general coping strategies aimed at 

}; recognizing &nd deducing ^ecutive stresses iri educatioij, 

; It is hoped that the subsequent research findings described in the 

Bulletin helps/to jpenetr^te the stress cycle. Section III attenpts to 

,>ring more oiarity to tjfie first stage of the stress " cycle . Demands, 

henc^fort^ referred ta'as stressors, are delinated and categorized into 

' five factors or sources of administrative ^tress.. Section IV. reports / 

the results of the stress research indicating the' top stressors for f 

school administrators and the relationship betw^n stress and health. 

How Oregon administrators creatively cope with stress is addressed in ^ 

Section ^V. and the final section suggests five training strategies to; 

•f * * 

aid administrator^ to deal with their .top stressors. Fo^ those readers 

inclined to seek, more information about stress and .copirig techniques. 

Section Villus adnptated resource guide ^fevdews "some of the books the 

authors have folind helpfj^l in their personal search for understanding. 
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Ill, Sources of Administrative Stress 
Clear categories of occupational stressors have, nbt been establish 



in the literature/ There re^iains nunjerous j^iuestions as to the relation- 

ship .between specif ia stressors and how they should be categorically 

derive. The categories or factors used Jii this study were, derived by, : ^ 

attaipting ^to more clearly delineate , describe and organize the numerous 

incidences that educational administrators themselves have identified 

as stressful. However , ,rit must be kept in -mind* th^^t until further . • 

research has been completed, subjectivity in the placement of specific- 

.administrative stress63fs will exist. • 
♦ • 

The stressors are categorized into five *f actors \vith seVen items 
in each /actor (-Table 1). The^five factors axej constraints intrinsic 
to administration, administrative responsibilities, interpersonal relations, 
intrapersohal' conflict and role expectatic5hs. AdmSiistrative contraints 
deals with stressors related to tiine, meetings, wo^'kM.oad and coipliand^ 

with federal, state and organizational pblicies. Administrative respons- 

f • ^ f • 

ibility relates to tasks characteristic ^of nearly ali administrative 

positions including supervision, evaluation, negotiations and gaining 

public support for school piogra^;ns. Interpersonal relations includes . 

r^solvin^ differences .between parents and schoo^.,- between staff^. * 

members and handlipg student disQipline. Intrapersonal conflict^ centers^ 

. ' ' . ' * 

around conf^cts between performanpe and one's internal beliefs 



Table 1 

, FACTORS AND STRESSORS ■ ■ . 
ADMINISTRATIVE OONSTRAII^ • • ' I 

1. Being interrupted frequently by telephone calls/ 

2. Having my work frequently interrupted by st^ff members to ^alk. \ 

( • ' ■■ ' >■ " 

Writing memos, letters and other connunications. ^ 

4. Feeling that meetings take .up too much time. 

5. ' Feeling that I have too heavy a work load, one that I cannot possibly ^ 
, finish during the normal day. . ^ 

6. Ccmplying^ith state, federal, and organi^aj^ional rules and policies* 

7 . • Tiying to "(Complete reports and' other paper work on 't^jne. 

* « 

ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY ' . ^ 

1. Supervising and coordinating the tasks of many peoj^le.. 

2. Speaking in frcait of groups. 

3. Preparing and* allocating budget resources. " 

4> Evaluating staff menjbers^perfoiTnance. ^ 

5. Administering the negotiated contract (grievance^, interpretations, etc 

6. Trying to gain public approved and/ or financial support for school 
programs. ^ C * ' ^ ^ , . 

* 7. Being involved in the collective bargaining process. ^ 

* * • . 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS ' ' - ' ' ' 

1. * Feeling staff members don^t understand my goals and expectations. 
' 2. Tiding resolve differenpes between/among^students, ^ 
. 3< Resolviiig differences with my superiors 

4. ^ T?rying to solve parent/school' conflicts 

5. Handling student discipline problems. ^ 



• 



6. . Trying to resolve differences between st^ff members; 

7. 'Trying to 'influence roy iranediate supervisor's actions and d^isions 
that affect me. • ' ' • ' . 



X 



INTRAPERSOtiAL OONFLICTS ^ ^ * 

1. Feeling that I am not fiilly qvialified to handle ray job. 

2. .Feeling that I cait't get, infoimation needed to carry but my job 
properly. ' ' ~' . - 

3. Inlposing excessively high- e?q?ecta ^ ^ ' * ^ . 

4. • Attempting ^nfeet social expectations (housing, club§, friends, etc.) 

5. .Having to^make decision^^. that. affect' the lives pf iiidividual people 
'that I know, (colleagues, staff m®ribers, students, efe. ). 

6. Feeling that I have too little authority to carry out responsibilities 
assigned, -^o' me. - . * ^ ' , - • 

7. Feeling that the process on n^^ job'ls/iiot what it should or * ' 
CQuldvbe.* • ' * ' 

FS3LE EXPECTATIONS ^- ' ' ' 

1. Being unclear on ju^.what the scope and respbnsibilities of ray 
^ job are. • 

' ' 'fi • ' - " 

2. Feeling'-^^t 'f^'lKve too much responsibility delegated to oie by^ 
my superior.^ ' . ^ « . 

3. Feeling I. have to p^iciflate in school activities qjatside of the 
normal working hours at the ejcpense of ray personal fdine. ' 

4. / Not loiowing what ray-supervisor thinks of'me,' or how I^e/she 
^ evaluates* ray performance.. 

' • ^^ ^ ^ ^ . 

5. ^ Feeling pressure for iDetter job performance *over .and above 'what ^ 
• ;i think is reasonable. ^ ' ' 

6. Feeling not enough is expected of me by my superiors. 

7. Thinking' that I will not, be able to satisfy the 'conflicting danands 
of those M^o have authority pvef me. s/ ' 
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and expectations. Role expectations .deals with stress caused by a 
difference in t^e expectations of self* and the various publlcs^with 
wliich administrators mast deal. ^These public^ include students,, 
parents, colleagues, board of education, supervisors and meiribers of 
the ^xxiindnity . . * ' ' . - 

m • ■ 

Sitf>sequent paragraphs serve to clarify and elaborate on each of 
the five factors.^ ^ * " - . * 



Cbnsti:aints Intrinsic to Administration * ' • ' - 

Cbnstraiiits intrinsic to the aitoinistrative position Can be sources^ ^ 
of stress to the manager. The administrator's job in education is 
generally one that does not allow clpse contrcl' over his/her time. 
Apparently since school administrators \york for the public, theV feel 
they imist constantly be available to them. . - ^ 

\ ' 

Administrg^tive work has been ,cl;jaracteri2ed* as open^nded caiasing 
the administrator to feel corpelled to perform great amounts of .work 
^t an unrelenting pace [12]. The work activities of administrators ^ are - 

also characterized by brevity , variety and fragmentation ; allowing the 

J* ^ ^ ji • • * * ^ 

administrator little or no control over his/her time. This is cotipoundefd 

by the administrator's, conqeni for- the public's "accessibility to scihool ' 

affg^irs. • V V ' . ^ . ' "J , 

The manager 's work rest heavily on inter &t ion involving the 

telephone, scheduled and unscheduled meetings. Personal contacts * 

are continuous . Contacts of this nature inf luenca the administrator ' s 

environment, tak§ more time than written cormiunication^and thereby 

hinders the administrator's abi-lity to manage ;time. 



\^ :^iij*tjher constraint results from the time donands created by 
various 'rules and regulations imposed by. both -outside agencies and the 
organization itself. Organizations outside of the inmediate school 
district, i.e. state departments of education and HEW, require re- 
sponses .to numerous questibpaires as well as the devteloprngiit of new 
administrative systans. In order to comply, new pollei-es and^proce- 
•dures must be implonented .and reports completed and filed. To the- . 
administrator many 'of 'these danands are totally unrelated to his/her 
imnediate educational problans causing him/her 4;o feel the time neces^ 
sary for ccnpliance to be wasteful and nonproductive. • ' 

Several research studies -examining these constraints report a direct 
♦ • * . . 

relationship between poor mental' health and excessive and inconvenient 

• hours, unpleasant working conditions and the necessity to work quickly ' 

and expend physical effort in meeting deadlines [9]. In a study of 

100 young coronary patients, 45 per cent had wof'ked at .jobs requiring 

• — . - • 1 

60 or more hours per week [14]. Also it fias been found -that employees 

• * • • t * 

under 45 years and working more than 48 hours per week have twice the 
risk of death from coronary heart disease (CHD) compared with o'^ers 
working less than-40 hours per week. Being bogged^ down by too many ^ . / 
constraints, therefore, has its deletorious consequences on one^s health. 

Administrative Responsibility * * 

Most public and private sector administrators are responsib;|.e for . 
performing the classic managenent functions of planning, organizing, 
staffing, di:5i^ing^ coordinating and budgeting. Researching thesfe 
functions as they ap^ly to educational administrators may be helpful ' 

• • Id ; " . ■ 



in explaining their contribution to administrative stress. "However, 
few researchers have attanpte^ isolate these specific administrative 
functions as stress producers . . ^ . - 

V • •• . ■ ■. . ■ 

In a related study, it was found that respoftsibility for people 
was significantly more likely to l^a^ to coronary heart disease than 
responsibility for things [17]. Increased responsibility for people 
Suggests that one must spend more time atten3ing meetings and inter- 
^*t,ing with others.* Other studies attest that responsibility for 
people sjgnxficajatly influences he^vy anoking, diastolic blood pressure 
and serum cholesterol levels [3]. The conclusion: The more an 
* individual has responsibility -for people^ (as opposed to things) trie . 
higher are the risks of toronary heart dise|^e. 

Interpersonal Relations 

~ ' . ^ ' * . 

Stress frcm interp^sonal relations priinaril/ Results from conflict 
with- other ^p^ple both inside and outsid.e the organization. For schc(ol » 
administratprs these people include parents, staff, students, comiunity 
monbers and superiors.' ^ 

One of the administrator's main roles, is that of disturbance 
handler [^12]. This role deals Wny .times .with involuntary situations 
and changes that are beyond the manager's contitol.- An ^unforeseen 
event may^ precipitate a disturbance or a problem tpo long .ignored . 
may gen^ate a crisis. The administrator must act out of necessity 
because the preseures brought to, bear upon hiip/her. are too ►great to 
ignore. Many of the school administrator 's. interpersonal relations* 



result, therefore, fron his/her role as a disturbance handler. 
Assistant secondary school' principals, for example, indicated conflict 
situations with teachers , ' students and parents as the most stressful 
aspects of their job. - V ' ' 

The nature of education and the type of relationships that result 
represent other sources of stress in the school adninistrator 's life. 

•i 

Education provides a service vA\i6h deals directly apd intimately with 
people. Since many of the intimate relationships are with youths, ' ^ 
and .these same youth are their parents nfost Important possessions, 

* • \ ■ / . 

.parents are naturallyi concerned with how the School treats' them. This 
leads to an emotional situation as most parent /student /administrator 
relationships, are created out of negative situations. L^ally children 
are required to attend schoJ^ and parents have no other pr^tical 
alternative, but to send their children to the>public school. -Thus, 
the administrajbr is confronted with a cli^ent v^o is not his/her choi 

Other sources of ^tres^^ Interpersonal relations result f rgm 
variety of barriers that may exist bet^ye€n two or .mora people. Cultural 
barriers, generation gaps, difference^ in frames of reference' can gener- 
ate^barriers that lead to interpersonal-^ conflict. C^l Refers suggests 
that a raajt>r hi^derance'^to effective cotrmunication ,is the' teAdeficy to j 
eva;Luate other's statements" and opinions. The inclination to evalUat^ 
is usually increased in those situations wliere feelings and eipotions 
are deeply involved. Thus, the strong feelings 'that parents," sta*ff . 

« '"^ , - c 

members and students have increase the 'likelihood that interrelation- 
ships between the grqups will be sources of pressure and stress . * 

12 



'Pcx)r relations can be thov^ht of as' those with lo^ trust, low , 
supportiveness and low interest in- listening to and trying to deal 
wSjtti problems than confront others [5]. Stress studies have shown 
that mistrust of others witp \^cm a persdn works is positively' related 
*to^ psychological straia m* the form 'of low job satisfaction -and 
feelings of threat to pne*s well being [6,8]. "^^'S 

Intrapersonal Conflict ' " • . . ' 

Intrapersonal conflicts represent sources of stress resulting fron 

the conflicting demands between job tasks and individual beliefs or - ^ ^ 

- • 

goals. As an example, if a person^. is a perfectionist, he/she believes 
h;is/her wx)rlc must be.^thour error.- If he/she does not have the' skill 
to perform the task without error, conflict is' created. ' 

La^xiis^ suggests that intrapersonal conflict results from two 
ihconpatibie motives whose indicated behaviors are contradictory '[10]. 
He further states that olice this conflict is recognized, appraisal 
of threat is' inevitable since one or both of the ;g(mte or motives is. 
endangered because it is inconopatible with the other. The only alterri- 
atives are to give up one of the incompatible goals or reduce the thrieat 
* b^elf -deception or defense, thvs changing the individual's cognition . 
^ the situation .^^ The stronger the motives or beliefs, the greater the 
threat or stress will be on the individual. For instance, the adhCLriistrator 



who wishes to be' liked by everyone but raus,t dismiss an oi^loyee is a perfect ^ 
exanple of an individual with"^ incotrpatible g9als thwart can create 
significant amounts* of stress . ^ ^ . 



Role Expectations 

Another source of stress for the school admiliistrator results from 
•the beliefs and attitudes about his/her role in the organization.' As 
such, role expectations include preferences about pei^sonal .character- 
istics, wtiat the person should do, what-kind of person heZsfie should 
be, what he/she should think or believe and .how he/she should relate ' 
to others [8]. Eole expectations are not limited to 3ob description ' 
connotations but may result frcxn other sources within the organization 
as Veil as sources outside of the formal organization guch as coimunity 
expectation of the moi*al behavior of an | administrator. ' 

The variou? clients^ tlie school axJministrator responds to are 
shown in Figure 2. The administrator has responsibilities and obligations 
to each ofv these c]t.ient groups [15]. The responsibility raises from 
providing information to the^'comnunity to control and evaluation the 
school staff. Again the {iiscrepancy between the role *6cpectations of 

the various clients and the administrator's own -expectatipns^y create 

• ^ • ' / ^ 

vstrying.d^rees of stress. ' . ' * * 
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The responsibilities to one clieat group often require the corpiSDmis- 

'ing of responsibilities to another i.e. money spent on athletics may 

cause a shortage of funds for drama. Each client group often makes its' 

judgment of the correctness of an- administrative decision on a limited ' 

and' biased amount of information. As a result discrepancies exist in 

role expectations between the admJjiistrator arid one or more clients or , 

client groups. Thus, the aittenpt to satisfy responsibilities to each - 

group r^uits-oiLStress on the administrator who is often expected to b^ ' 

all things^tq ail people. 'As discussed previously, the administrator ' ' 

is again faced with intrapersonal conflict resulting from value . / 

• . 

judgments on i^he morality (correctness) of his/her -actions. \ 
Related research fdimd that men who lacked clarity about the 1 
objectives of their role experienced ICf^r job satisfaction and high 
job-felated tension [8]. 

IV. What^s Bother ing^ Oregon Administrators 

The samr^le" for this study 'was thS membership of the Confederation 
of Oregon School Administrators. This sanple represents 1855 administrators 
-X358 members of the Oregon Association of School Executives, 643, members 
of. the Oregon Association for Secondary School Administrators, 687 
meriSbers of the Oregon Elementary Principals Association,, and 187 members 
of the Oregon Association of "School Supervisors) ^ich is approximately 
82^ percent of all school administrators in Oregon. One thousand, 6ne 
hundred and fifty-six administrators responded representing 62.3 percent 

15 , . • - . 
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of all the Confederation of Oregon , School Adininis^rators and approximately 

50 percent of all Oregon 'school administrators. ) I 

Questionnaire Design * ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ The questionnaire was cotrposed of S5 job-related situations. These 
situations had ^eerr identified^ through a literature search and by admih- 
^^Jratoi^ viio had been involved. in stress \wDrksJiops. Administrators were ^ 
asked to rate (on a five-point scale) the amount that each situation 

^' . ' , ^ V • ; ^ V . • * ^ . 

bothered them oi^ to indicate that that specific sitii^tion was not applicable 
to th^ir po?itiop. Ttie stressors wei:e also /categoriized into five factOTs 
previously^, discussed , witji each factor having seven ^t^essors. (see table 

1, page 6)- ' ' ' • 

In additioii\'?to the 35 job-related situations, the quest ibtmaire . 
. contained 16 qtie^ti^ns related^ to danographic infoimtion about the 
administ^i^, or 'their school/district/ The, sixteenth question was 
open-ended, asking administrators to iddfttify, mpthbtis that they had - 

• personally found helpful in handling the tensions ajid pressures of ^ 

~ • . > ' * V ^. . • ^ . 

their jpbs. ; • \; 

Results . ' X ' * ' * 

— - — - — - , « - - - _ 

; * . The results of the Oregon School ^Administrator Stress purvey are 
subsequently reported in three separate* parts. . The first part briefly 
reviews stress categories, indicating which general area of administration^ 
proyed to be most bothersome^: The second mvestigates the specijcic 

'Stressors: * What were the ten most bothersome tasks for all, administrators • 

• ''1 * ' 1^ « 

'and were there other job assignments p'articularly stressful 'to one or 

■ . '• : 16 ^ . • , , 

■ ■ • ' • '21- ■ . . . •■. 
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more axiministratlve groups (e.g* disciplin'Q^^d^the' junior high vice- 
principal)? The relationship found tetweeh stress- and tne health of 

• '-j^ . . 

Or^on school* adimnistrators is repprt^ m ta(^Tin&,l part. 
stress Categ(i)ries ' 1/ 

, ^ The stressor^ categorized as ''constraints in-^bisic to administration" 
.were perceived by the adrninistrators as da^fi^ Imem the mo?t distress . 

^ ^; ^ j 1 ^ 

This factor was followed by ''administrative resppnsibility", "interpersonal 

relations!', Vinti^apeisonal" conflict" and "rol^' eJg^tations . " 

When the factors were analyzed accorduig to. the position 9f the 

administrators, significant differences^ were 4i^cove3:ed in eaph factor 

^ , . • " . d ' 

except role expect at i^s. Superintendentsv^r^^ Ipost bothered by the 



factor of "administfUive .responsibility" \^Mle F«:incipals and super- 
intendent-principals ranked highest on '^adrmjiistrative constraints" and 
"ihterjjersonal relations." All administrators seerfed to be equally ^ 

- ^ ' ^ ^ 7 . * 

.troubled by intrapersonal conflict. Generally, secondaiy administrators 
wore more bothered by all ^stress areap than their elementary counterparts. 

Individual Stf^essors ^ ^ ^ *^ 

7^ : \ ^ . ^ 

• : Probably more meaningful in developin|^an awareness of ^'wtoat bothers 
administratoi^ is the* examination of th^ speci^c stressor items. The 
following sub-sections reflect on the most stressful ^oitems in addition to 
others which proved stressful only to administrators in specific positions. 
Whenever appropriate, significant differences on the •items by administrator^ 
position, sex and number of years in administration also^ are reported to 
.help pinpoint^ and' clarify M^iat ails which admin i^ratoi^. 

The top t^n stressors identified as most bothersorne to administrators ~ 



^axe, shorn in Table 2. Five of the top ten individual, stressors appeared ' 
*in the "administrative constraint'* factor. ^ Interpersonal relat ions' '- 
and ' 'iptrapersonal conflict' ' each had two o'f the tqp ten while the 
'^administrative resohsibility" factor had Only one'. Nohe of the top - 
stressors, were found in- the "role expectations" ftotor: 

' 1. ConplianclMth rules . All school administrators agreed /that 
their number one source of stress was corpliance with state ^ federal, 
and organizational rules and policies. However, the d^ee to which # 
conpliance was bothersome varied significantly lainong the positions with* 
superintend^ts and superintendent-principals indicating the greatest 
trouble. ' * * , ' * . ' • ' 

' ^ It was also interesting to note t*iat- there was a significant 
difference between the number of years of ^q^eri^nce tha^^: .administrators 
had and the 'degree tou which they were troubled by complying ^tli'^licies. 
The genera^l t^end^ in^cili^ that the longer a personals in administration, 
the more complianGe with rules' bothered him/her. \ ' 

2. Attending meetings . There was alfeo considerable agreement 
among all administrators that the second most bothersome activity 
administrators^ engage in was the burdensome amount of meetings. This 

^wa:^ especially true for elanentary and secondary 'school adninistrator.s 
and the centr^office staff.. 'Although still a high stressor, 'super- 
intendents rankek-rfieet]^ only fifth, compared with second for* the 
previously mentioned grouW. ' ' ' ,1 

3. Conpletipg reports on fijne > Although the differehoe between . 
groups was not sfgnif icj*t , superintendents were most bothered by 



Table 2 . . ' . 



. MDST STgESSFUL ITEMS 



; = . . Li ^ 


Rank 


•Item 





1 ' ' Cfcnpiying with state/ federal, and organizational 
^^^A.^ rules and policies. 

2 ' f Feeling that meetings take up too much time* ' 

3 ^ Tryiqg to cai5)lete reports. and other paper work 

on time. 

4 ^ ' Trying to gain public approval and/or financial support 
for sohool programs'. . , " ^ 



5 ^^ing to resolve p^ent /school conflicts. 

6 Evaluating staff members* performance • 

7 ' „ ; Having to make decisions that affect the lives of 

individual' people, that I know Xcolleagues, staff 
members, students; etc.). 

8 Feeling that I ha'^e too' heavy, a work load, one .that I 
- cannot possibly finish during the normal vfoic^^^day. 

9 ' ^ ' Imposing excessively high expectation^' on mysejf . 

10 • Being interrupt^gd frequently by telephone' calls. ' 



/ 



0 ' 
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canpleting paper work and written caixnunications on 'fe4^e. Apparenlfly 
all lev^els of administration^were bothered by this stre^r, v^ich, 
su^ests that reports are a perennial problem thiX)Ughout thXscb 

. hierarchy. - , • t 

4, Gaining public support , t. It was not surprising to find 
among the top stressors of *Qr^on school adninistrators was gain, 
public approval and/or finanbial support °$or school programs 
Giyen that the^ m^or responsibility for gaining ^public support j.s 

' actually left .with superintendents and assistant superintendentfs, it 
was also logical that this stres^r caused them more tfouble tlj 

a « 

other administrators. 

5, Resolving parent-schdpl conflicts . Secondary "school/ admin^ 

' * ^ ' ' *. 

istrators found resolving parent-school conflicts, to be hig 
/- * • ♦ * i ' 

* stressful (ranked 'third) , vihlle superintendents and centraL.^ffice , 
staff seemed less aff^ted by this stressor. It cpuld fi&ve /been 
predicted that central office pei'sonnel would not have foun^ 



resolving differences with parents as stressful, since for fche most 



part'l they'^have minjunum contact with them. - . / J * 

s - . ' • ' ' L * 

6. . Evaluating staff . Signifj^cant difference's fexifetefl* among 

administratol^ on the evaluation of staff members.^ Principals, part-. 

icularly junior high and high school, were bothered more by ^valuation 

than other grpi?)s. ^perintendent-prin'cipals and elonentary principals, 

although not bothered as' much,_ were bothered much more tihan super- • 

intendents, assistant superintendents, a^d central offiie 'staff. 

Overall, evaluating staff members' perfompice ranked as the sixth 



'highest stressor, 



^ 
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7/ Decisions affecting colleagues . -Those* admihistrators^with 

ition and overall supervis6ry re^xmsibility, primarily super- 
* 

tendents and principals, were most, troubl^ by having to make decisions 



affecting the lives of their colleagues, staff members, -and students. 
Jhis correlates closely with scoi:es\)i:i the previous stressor evaluation, 
except for tbose-of-the superintendents. 

8. fieavy work load . Superintendent-principals ranked ^^feelin^ that 
they have too heavy a work load to finish during the normal work day" as their 
third highest stressor vi^ereas othei^'administrators ranked this ' ' - 
stressor any\\iiere from seventh to twelfth. This supports-^the prcposition 
that superintendent ^principals must b€^!5gudministr,ators-o^-all-tradeg; not 
,only do the^ have the normal c>t asks 'of superintendent-bo^d 'relations - , 

but they also have the responsibilities^ for students and .parents - 

9. High self-expectations . While not ranked consistently as One 
of the most significant stressors for administrators, imposing \ ' 
excessively high self-expectations ranked ninth overall- It was either ♦ 
the sixth or seventh higjiest st;g,essor for central office staff, 
assistant superintendents , ' and superintendents • Building principals 

and superintendent-principals seenjed to be less troubled with placing » . 

< ' \ 

high expectations on themselves. — ^ - : ' ^ 

10. Telephone calls . Central offic6 staff and secondary school ( 
administrators Were more bothered by frequent>. telephone interruptions 

than other administrators- The .mean 'scores b^ween groups, however, was 
-not signif ixiant . ^Vhile the scores werte noffe-^gnif icantly different, the"^ 

: 21 \ I 
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rank order in ^vhich they placed the phone-j^all stressor was tjuite 
divergent: central office staff, fifth? assistant , superintendents, sixth; 
high scUool vice-principals, seventh; elementary and high school 
pfrincipals, ninth; and junior high piAncipals and vice-principals, 
tenth and thirteenth,, respectively. ^ / , 

. The previous ten items were consistently bothersome to school : 
a(ininistrat9rs. However, other items wer^ particularly stressful to 
:,some administrative positions and not others. * Some of those stressors 
uniqi^e to ^af^fepecif ic position are discussed beldw. 

Trying to resolve differences between/among students . While only . 
rafaked twentieth on the average for alL administrators, junior high 
principa;3.s and vice-principals^ and high school vice-principals were 
the group's most bothered by' this stressor. The differences in 
ranking between the superintendent (rank\34), for instance, and 
junior high, vice-principal (rank 6), seoa to bs^ directly related 
to the amount of contac't with studeqts. \ . * ^ 

.This pattern also holds true for the item ''handling student 
discipline-' \^ch was ranked second*, fourth and seventh by the junior 
high vice-principal,' high, school vice-principal and junior high 
principal respectively. On the average all administrators gave it a 
, ranking of 12. This supports the general job responsibility pattern 
6f delgating student discipline responsibility to vice-principals. 

Participating in school activities outside of noiml working hours . 
High school principals and vice-principals vvere most bothered by this 
Stressor. Nonmll/, high schools offer the most school activities at 
night *and on the- weekends,' ana therefore, it could be expected that 



secondary school administrators would be involved in rnany outside activities, 

Being involved in collective bargaining s Quest ionfiaire results 
confiitn the notion th^ more stress is generated by collective bargaining 
among, the top level of administrators than among the lower -levelp of 
administi*ators.. Superintendents and assistant superintendents ranked^ 
it highest among the administrators, thii*d and fourth^_i:espectively. 
^ Y?hen thfe collective bargaining stressor was examined in terms of years 
* of suininistration, the longer a person had been in administration, the- 
more he /she was bothered by collective bargaining. 

Stress and Health • * 

Research conducted^uring recent years' has produced a growing 

body of evidence tjx^ high occupational stress is related to poor 

en5)loyee -hea^tn. This pattern also emerged from the present study. 

Administrators • were asked to rate their health on a -self-reporti'ng 
* ' ' 

;^point scale f rem excellent to- poor . Table 3 >^hows that when health ~ 

i 

stgitus was coTipared to th^ canpqsite score of .all stressor items,' the 
level of, ^ health decreased as the lev^Tof -stress* increased. This* was 
also true 'under each of the five categories of stress. • . 



Oregon adrninistrators -wi^e also asked to indicate v*iat percentage' 
of total stress in their life resulted from work. The data in Table 
4 suggest that six out of eveiy ten\xininistrators felt that 70 
percent or more 'of their total life stress resulted from their jobs.^ 
The percentage raided frcni "2 percent to^lOO percent (In fact thirty- 
six administrators or 3.4 percent felt that 100 percent /of the stress 
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•ADMINISTRATORS PERCEIVED LEVEL. OF STRESS 

< ■ (Table 4) 
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resultedf fron their jobs); On the average, 70 percent of the stress ^ 

in adninistrators lives cases from on-the-job experiences.- While we - 

can't affect the 30 percent create d pressures away fron the job, 

assistance should be provided to help administrators create an 
'/ * 

environment vtoich is ^less stressful and more healthy. This assertion • 
i^tbe subject of the final sections of the Bulletin . \ 



^ V>::7, Coping Techniques Used by Oregon Administrators 



The^ea3>lier sections bf thel paper have dealt primarily with situations 

perceived to be stressful to school/administrators . To conplete the 

stress cycle, it is necessary to examine not only those situations 
* 

creating stress, but techniques or strategies useful in creatively 

coping with stress. ^ 

The majority of the questionnaire cpncentrated on collecting data ' 

about situations that administrators felj^baused them stress on their 

job. However, the final question asked^ administrators to^ list those 

' . y ' . ' - 

strategies or techniques they had' ""foima" successful in overceming^istafess 

on their jobs*. Approximately 77% of the administrators rfe^ponded to 

this question. . / * - * ^ 

* In examining fheir coping strategies it must be remembered, as. with 

stressors, the , individual involved is the most^iinportant vaol'iable. Two 

general guidelines should be kept in mind vAien stuifying coping techniques. 

First, coping skills or devices are complex and need to be flexible. It 

would be a gross oyerslmplif ibation if one w^pe to suggest that any ojxe 

t>echnj.que would be successful in' all situations. In fact^ one needs to 
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insxu:e Xhiit the coping technique itself does not needlessly create 
a(3ditional stress • A rather vivid ex&mple of this 'is. the 'vacation 
where families hurry to visit relatives and undertake other activities 
to the 'point they are exhausted! upon return and require several -days 
to recover. Psychiatrists and marriage counselors testify that their 
\ busiest month is September, the month after which families have returned 
^ from their * 'restful*' vacations. A second guideline to consider is ' 
that technS^ues must be sensitive to individual differences, both 
culturally and environmentally. If stress is the reaction between an * 
in^vidual's personality and his/her environment, then certainly coping 
with that stress also closely approximate the same pirocess. 

^ Current literature , al9ng with the responses from Oregon school 

administrators clearly indicate that different individuals vise different 

/ ^ . ' ^ 

strategies. Again, it must be enphasized that one may. have to e^^eriment 

to find the technique that is most appropriate for him/herself. 

• 'Althovigh the techniques rejiorted by the administrators are very 

individualistic, they can be categorized into three general areas: 

(1) physiological activity, (2) cognitive control and (3) -acquisition of 

interpersonal and management skills. It seems worthy to examine each 

of these categories in more detail and present a saiiplirig of techniques 

Oregon administrators use to offset stressful situations. 
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Physiological Activities' ' ^ 

; Coping strat^ies categorized as physiologipal in nature, are 
divided into three specific areas. 'Within Ihe first area are those . 
physiological activities' \^ere individuals^; actually engage in scJfne sort 

. . 27 



of physical work or exercise • Typical techniques included joking, . 

carpeting^ in athletic activities,* chopping wood,* sex, general exercise 

programs^ working on- a farm, strolling in the wc^ods, and gardening, ^ 

The secoijd area involves activities in which the individual purposely 

att^c^ts, to separate himself /herself from the work environment. Examples 

in this area included isolating one's self in his/her hone, having a 

retreat in the'mountains or another area away from hone and , travelling 

.for an extended period of time such as a weekend trip to the coast or ^ 

«' 

to the mountains. Mother frequ^nt^/^'separation-" included establishing 

. • '\ ^ ^ 

social friendships outside the inmediate edu<iational environment, thus 

t ' ' ^ 

allowing time to discuss with ndn-^educators atopics other than education. 

The third specific area included in physiological activities 

encoipasses those techniques specifically designed as relaxation activities. 

Techniques such as yoga, meditation, hobbies and jogging as a source of 

positive addiction appeared to bb popular, , 

Cognitive Activities * - \ f 

' * ' ^ " * ^- 1 

' , Cognitive activities relating to positive attitudes and supportive , .\ 

philos6phies of life were identified as ways to positively cope with the 

tensions created by one's job. It was within this cat^ory that the i 

widest range of responses occurred.^ Such responses included the following: 

approaching all 'problems with ah optcmistic attitude, taking time off 

^ ^ ' ^ ' . ' ' i 

during the day for quiet meditation, sharing problems with colleagues. 



spouses and other family members, establishing realistic goals that 
recognize the limitations of one's self and ^ the in|possihility of solving 
all problems, attempting to keep your emotions out of your work, learning 
' • -J 28 ^ \ ♦ 
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to know one's self, maintaining a sense of* humor, believing in and 
practicing the Christian ethic and' using prayer and the-help of God to 
successfully overcone adversity. \* » ^ ^ 

^ Acquisition of Interpersonal and .Management Skj±lfs ' 

The coping techniques in this category focused in on developing""' 
skills to increase one's effectiveness in his/her "^ob. ^tjal in 
this process was to first obtain the b^st job preparation pos5il5lfe then-,,- 
continually update professional, skills. Those skills identified as 
aiding a stress reduction. were time management,* conflict ^maiiagemfeiit, 
good personnel practices (i.e. hiring corpetent people) * teSm manage- 
.ment, developing gcxxi human relations arid effective use of superiors 
as a resoiirce, 'subordinates for delegation and colleagues for . 
collaborative problem. solving . ^ • • * ' * . - 

Frequency of Coping^ Strategies ; . 

^ An exain;idia of the number of times the above coping strategists 
were mentioned uncover some interesting observations. First ,^0iore than 
50^ of the administrators used' seme sort of physiological technique in 
coping with their ^tensions.* It is appai^nt that the use of tji^^ ' 

^tivities has been "ajid continues to be an effective tetjhnique-^ One 

" .* ^ ' * ^ * * 

caution however seems appropriate in regard = to the misuse of physiological 

activities. Th^ renowned San Frandisco cardiologist" Meyer |^ie<3man . 

suggests that the high stress oriented person (Type A) is in danger of 

creating more stress in his/her life^through participating in conpetitive 

activities. Administrators participating in such ccnpetitiVe activities, 
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are strongly advised to d^>-SQ^ly ^ after a corrplete physic^ by their 
personal physician, ' ' ^ ^ * - ' . 

.•Responses relating to cognitive attit^4es \^re the second 4tost 
ireciuent coping technique. ApproxiMtely 40% of the administrators 
indicated they used some type of mental defense, ag'ainst .tlsnsion. The 
av^iti^rs interpret this in a most positive jnanner. With the current 
. developments in psychology in mind control, a positive attitude toward 
one's work and those si]:uations related to work appears to be, one of 
the most effective ways to deal with today's pressures. Albert Ellis' 
New Rational Guide to Living provides an- excellent* discussion of negative 
beliefs \^ich cause great amounts of anxiety gnd stress in our life [u].^ 
Developing a positive attitude is .essential in effective school adminis- 
tration and it is 'encouraging to nbte that a largfe percentage of adminis- 

trators use such a technique to minimize their tension. 

' ^ ^ • ^ \^ 
The category of coping strategies dealing with' management^ ^skills 

* *, . 

is a rather perplexing one Corpared to the other two strategies, the 
axxtuisition of interpersonal-fnanagawent. skills was perceived as much 
less useful as a technique for coping with stress . ^ As an example , less 
,than 10% 6f the 'superintendents listed items relating to interpersonal 
. and'managonent skills. Other admin istl?ators plax^ed only slightly more 
enphasis.in this area. ♦ [ 

• TJia low utili2ation of management skills effect ive tecl^iques 

• ' in reducing stress could be due to either one of ^wo reasons: (1) 

^ _ • \ ^ ' • 

' , administraliors do not recognize these skills as successful methods for 

..-dealing with stri^'ful events, "or (2) appropriate skills, have not be^n 

ERiC ' ' . ' • ' ' 




j^ly developed to the point they can be of assistance • iir troublesome 
If 

sitiiations. In either case the authors believe that the acqusition 
of interpersonal afid management skills can help administrators effectively* 
reduce -their stress intake. The .comparatively low eirphasis ori these 
skills has not changed the authors point of view. Local schopl districts, 
professional organizations and administrative certificatiori'programs ^ 
recently have begun tq place more emphasis on developing conpetencies^ 
in skill development areas such as conflict management, interpersonal 
relations and team management. The last section will surest 'several 



training programs ai^n^d at reducing the top teji stressors identified 
by Oregon administrators. 



o 



VI . Implica-KLons for General Coping Strategies '^^ 

A necessary precursor to managing stress is first.. recognizing the 
\ need to do something about' it . Administrators-jnust perceive that a 
\ problem exists before they can approach its resolution. Half of the 
^strategy, therefore, is admitting that 'a potential problen exists and 
identifying the stress agents. Having .done this through self-assess- 
ment , checking with colleagues and/or monitoring bodily cues (head- 
aches, stiff neck muscles, etc.), administrators can begin to combat 
' stress . ' ^ V • ^ / * / 

No ,amount of research can ever provide THE answer for all admini^-- 
trators. A crucial step, nonetheless, is making the bothersome situations 
visible by identifying the causes of excessive stress. This stres^ 
questionnaire has generally servedT that ^purpose. . 
• " ' ' ^ . . 31 , A ^ \ ■ 
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,The second issue raised in this Bulletin centered aroxind appropriate^ 
techniques for coping with bothersome situations. There are no sinple . 
solutions to the stressors identifjted in this study. The preyicJus ^ 
section suggested* techniques administrators find useful. In addition 
this final section 'outlines several programs of 'training or s61^ 
' explpraCfiOT^hich administrators Should find helpful in developing'' 
' effective coping ^rategies. 
^ Five general^ areas will be discussed; however, no attenpt has been 

made as to the best way to complement the trainii^. Past apprcaches 
have beea unsystematically delivered through professional associations, 
wDrkshops^ and traiiaing institutions.. New methods ^y well be needed 
to supplement past practices.' 

, \ ^ ■ - ■. ' ■ 

Management of Activities 

Five of the top ten stressors appeared in the factor concerned 

with administrative constraints.'' Four of these five related to the controls 

over time ( interrupt ipns, ipeetingS, to6 heavy a v*ork load, and conpleting 

^. reports). Of the stressors faced by administrators, none seems as 

pervasive as the stress of time. * 
» 

Obviously time is, finite and more is not available. However , ''more 
effective use and control over time can be learned. Odiome siiggests 
tha.t most successful orgainizations are managed by people that effectively 
control theil* activities to achieve the appropriate goals [13]. Through 
time management 'trainir^, not only can individual and oi^anizational 

' r 

productivity be increased, but greater success' may reduce the stress \ 
produced by tirfie pressures. 
; ' ^ ^ ' ' * ' 32 / ; ' ' 



Compliance with Rules and Polici^' * , ' ^ 

Prc^aras to effectively cope with the number one stressor may be 
the most difficult. Special skills or training may not b€ appropriate. 
A better understanding, ^^^«i|6ver, of the procedures involved in coqpliance 
would be helpful. Workshops or sessions a§signed for claj^if legation and 
lan^erstanding should provide some bases for reducing the Jinxiety resulting 
from the myriad of federal, state and local controls. 

Another" Kid is a more positive approacn to conpliancp^. Past 
ej^riences have caused administrators to take a negative or a '\Aiy 
do we haye to" approach. This belief increases s^tress , Miereas*" an 
approach v^ich suggests how conpliance can help or fbsi^ jobs easier 
acts as a stress reducer. 

Interpersonal Relations 

s, 

Administration is essentially the art of wprlcing with people. Good 
working relationships, accorcGJig to'^several behavioral scientists [^1,73^ 
is a significant factor in organizational and individual health. /a- 
^pervisor vAio is considerate, for exanple, serves as a stress /eiiever 
for staff menibers [2]. / • 

Therefore, certainly not a new skill, but one that continues to be 
ijrportant in a peo^e-oriented profession is interpersonal .relations. 

Resolving conflict , inproving, comiunications , ^d being able to confront 

<^ - , • . * 

both staff members and parents are needed skills in reducing the stress . 
created by working with the many publics . 
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Improving Ctatmiunity Relations • ^ ^ 

Qr^n school administrators in recent, years have had considerable 
difficiilty obtaining approval f or ^th Widgetary and program irequesl^ ♦ 
A vari^ety of ''reasons contributes to this factor • Several reasonssrelate 
to the effectiveness of current: educational programs and* the Improvement 
of connunication with the many publics 6f education, ^ 

The difficulty in obtaining public approva,l was of great concern 
to top administrative ix>sitions. Perhaps more effort must be placed with^ 
*he^lower levels of administration, teachers 'and support staff to develop 
new^^rgaches to comiunity involvement and provide highgr visibility to 
successful sch{)o3r-programs. - . 



Realistic Iroag^^BuUding . * , ^ . ' 

Neither current administrative preparation lior ^inservice programs, 
have placed much enphasis on intrapeiporial development or -training • ' 
Past societal an& cultural values have emph^ized personal strength ^ 
and perfection and de-^erphasized the limitations ,of individuals and 
their willingness to accept ^such limitations^ .The society of the^ 
seventies accepts soneth^g less than 'perfection as a sign 4)f weaJkness 
to be avoided at all costs. / * • ^ ^ 

. Administrators jieed to leaxn to accept .the fact that administrat:ion 
has its ;^imitations . Chaxf^ cannot be maxiejDvemight Snd some changes 
cannot be made at all . Knowing what can be done in a given ^pmount of 
time reducesvthe uncertainty of , tasks and the stressfulness ^of Jobs. 

.Programs that orphasize realistic self -e^qpectat ions and personal goal 

4 * • / 

setting, life planning and a better understandings of how personal beliefs 
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Infiuence behavior and performance are necessary and appropriate.* A 
clear understanding of the e?q}ectations of certain administrative positions 
iS' needed.. For example, vice-principals need to know v^iat they will be 
expected to do, what conflict they will face and the^tline necessary to 
^tipervise the many school activities, (Expectations of grandeur in 

" school /administration, although positive and at times profitable, 
must also.. be realistic.) ^ „ " ^ 

Timing is an iitportant determinant of 'whether programs 'for coping 
are s&ccessf ul or not . The need for the above su^ested ^rogra^ can 
be categorised into two time periods in the pi*of essional development 
of administrators. . * 

The first ^period is during' "administrator prepara^tion . " Flresent . 

* ~ educational administration progran^ need to be scrutinized to detennine 
\^ere the voids^are in program reqjiirements, ^^ich thus fail to prepare 
prospective administrators in handling typical^; ev^yday, stressful ' 
situations. For exanple, administrative certification pijograms need 
to place. ;^greater enphasis on skills in conflict managCT^t , time 

. managenent, personal develbpment assessment, and how to* effectively ? 

conply with state and federal r%ulations. ^ , 

^' V. ' . ' . / 

. -^,Th6 second period is "continuous personal and pibfefesional deyelop- ' 

"'Shfie^^* ' This area includes techniques or instructiflll that assist the 

• administrator kfter he/she is involved in his/her job? Administrate^ * 

need continuous updating or renewal^ of management j^ll^ or, on occasion, 

I skills to effectively cope with new si-^uations. For exanple, collective f 

bargaining — a top stressor for superintendents — has not Uis'toricklly^been 

- i ■ : ■ ' - ■ 

an area' Of e?q}feSrtls^ for school admini&ti*a;tors . ^ . ^ 

r 
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The above suggested strategies for coping are not meant to res€n±ile 
new courses in administration , but are rather administrative corpetencies ^ * 
^ich could be incorporated or re^-enophasized within existing curricula 
or inservice programs . Ultimately, of course, the iniplementation of 
effective coping techniques rest with each administrator. 

In conclusion, the pittpose'^ojTthe research presented here was to 
identify school adnii^i^rator^s perceptions of their stresses on-the- 
job. Such infoimtion should have provided greater insight into* the ails 
of administration; leading ultimately to developing professional growth 
p«x>grams for more effective coping techniques. If administrators were 
better equipped to deal with the, pressures of their job, both their 
health and the health of their enployees and organizations would benefit. *4^.«^ 

The foremost authority on stress, Hans Selye, points out that despite 
eversrthing that has been written and said about stress and coping behaviors, 
there is no reajdy-made^tress fomtla thkt will suit everyone [I6],v Since 
people's thresholds and responses a^e different, the Ipest one can do is 
to explain the mechanian of stress^ tmveil its causes, and suggest 
programs or t^hniques which^^m^ be most helpful ^.n reduQing'^ those causes. 
It is hoped by the mpmrs that this -goal has been achieved, thus raising 
Oregon adsiinistra^iOTs' level of consciousness so that* they can recc^ize 
stressors' and actively seek ways to cope as/or before stress dfccurs. 
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'annotated resource ,guide ' • 



Given the voliimes of material published on the Subject of stress it is - 
difficult to know what is the best in the field; ^Following is a review 
of twenty. books the authors found personally and piXDfessionally helpful. 
If you have others you would like to ?hare, OSSC 'would appreciate 
hearing about them on the enclosed pre-paid card. ^ - 



Ardell, Donald D. High bevel Wellness. ' Eimaus, PA: Rodale Press, 1977: 

High Level Wellness represents one" of the best resource books avail- 
able to.heip peopi^find an alternative to doctors^ drugs and diseases. 
Wellness^ as contrasted with illness^ is much more than the absence 
of disease but th,e reinforcement of health, eyihancing behaviors in the 
areas of nutrition^ physical fitness'^ environmental sensitivity ^ 
self-responsibility and. stress management. Ardell^ therefore^ does 
not believe^ th^rs^J^s^ single cause of wellness\or illness.^ He has 
come to realize that wellness consists of many positive practices / 
which should be used harmoniously. Living up to thi^ theme^ the 
author provides us with a wealth of resoiirce materiats from addresses 
* <ind contacts fit Wellness Centers^ guidelines for wellness*^ self^ 
r assessment instruments^ uo an extensive' ajmotated bibliography- of 
major books within each of the five wjellness areas. - HigK Level 
Wellness is a muSt for ^those wishing to embark on a multi-faceted - 
^ arid well-balctnced attack on stress. 

Benson ^ Herbert M.D. The .Relaxation Response . -^Jte^York: ^von, 1975, 

Drawing^ upon modem discoveries and the khoughts of man^ philosohers 
and religious theroreticians ^ Dr. BensopTd^elops a ntethod by which* 
many of us can effectively deal "loith tlzeWr^s^ures of the twentieth , 
century: the Relaxation Response. Baw^on fdur ^lem^ents^^crucial 
tq any meditative technique (a quiet eivisonment^ an objective to 
concentrate on^ a passive attitude^^hd\c^omfortab1:e^ipos;itio his 
technique is one which you can record on yoixr^ 'own tape^j^eaarder and 
immediately begin developing your own relaxation response. Prior 
to developing this technique Benson provides a great deal of infor- 
mation on the physiology of stress^ ,,the fight or flight response^ 
the dangers of high blgod .pressure^ and other useful information 
which he carefully documents. A fairly extensive bibliography on 
stress management is also provided. 

Dudley, Donald L. and Welke, Elton., How to Survive Being Alive . Garden v 
City, N.Y. : ^Doubleday and Co . , 1977. * - 9 ' 

Much of this book'' is based on the exploration of stress ^ disease and 
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the vrtpaot of life changes* The authors dispel the ^ancient 
distinction between physical diseases xxnd mental diseases. This 
; separate treatment may be^ as the authors point outy ^the single 
greatest deterrent to quality health car e in our country. While 
i ^ thq .authors spend ^considerable time elaborating on the complex 
^ disease profiles of angina pectoris^ myiocardial infarction^ 
\ ^ vasovagao fainting ^ ulcerative colitis. . . fihey do pose an 

intriguing strategy for coping joith stre,ss: avoid^tjw .great swings 
# from activity to inactivity by maintaining a steady level of product^ 
ive activity at* work' and ^play . Slowing down and gearing up should 
be accomplished in mild degrees rather than moving from "th^ thrill 
of victory "'.to the "agony af defeat." ' • 

Friedman-, Meyer and Rofeenman, Ray.' .Type A Behaviof and Your^4le art. New * 
York: - Alfred A. Knopf , .1974. '. '■ ~- 

* \ ^ ' ' - 

This best seller^ written by two cardiologists from^San Francisco^ 
D^s.^ Meyer Friedman and Ray Rosenman will do mdre to help people guard 
against prematurd coronary heart disease than^any other book. If 
you are in d Trurry and can't find time to put this bn your "must ' 
read" list^ then you are exactly the person Friedman and Roseman 
gre trying to reach. Unlike the traditional approach taken towards 
coronary heart diseas%^ the authors claim the key lies, in one's 
behavior. -Not only do Friedhian and Rosenman provide substantial 
^, evidence for their Tijpe A/Type"- B behavior patterns j they also provide 
the readers with suggestions for diet^ exercise^ and smoking.- A 
'day spe]^ reading Type A Behavior and Your Heart may help you live . 
longer and efigoy Pife more. > ' • ■ . 

Fuiikenstein',-Dajnier"H. , King, Stanley H. and Drolette,^ ^fargaret .\ tlastery 
of Stress . Cambridge: Harvard University Press/ 1957. 

Mastery of Stress reports a series of experiments Jconducted with a 
group of college men at Harvard UniverHty over aiperiod of two ^ 
years. ^Although technical in nature^ this book ekaborate^ on how 
people react to certain n^^ ' and difficult ^situations. The authors 
advance the theory thdt^aetXte emergency reactione i^epresent an innate 
aspect of the personality (defens& mebhanisms in the initial stages) y 
whereas the master of stress results from total life experiences 
(the ability to cope). Iri\^ seeking and 'understq^ the^ so-called 
diseases of stress^ they postulate that it is important 'to study 
three phases of sires^s reactions: 1) the acute emergency reaction 
(fight or flight)^ 2) the ability to handle stress as time passes 
(coping mechanisms )y and 3) the sustained or phrdnic stress- reaction. 

Glasser, William. Positive Addiction . New York:/ Harper and Row, ^.1976. 

- Dr. William Glasser^ author of Reality Therkpy^ Schools Without Failure 
<V^d The Identity Society suggests that we Substitute d negative^ addiction 
.(compulsive eating^ drinking^ smoking) with a positive on^ that can 
strengthen and lead to .a more integrated and rewarding life.^ Chapter 
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Four outlines the six steps needed to become positively addicted: 
Choose an activity which is 1) non-competitive and can be done in 
an hour today ^ 2) is possible to do without a great deal of mental 

* effort^ S)^cqnbe done alone without depending upon others td-do^ 
ifj 4) has some physical^ mefital or sp'ititual value to you^ 5) will 
provide some improvement in- your life 'and 6) can be done without 

, ^ ^criti'cizing yourself. Glasser found jogging and meditation to be ^ 
the mos^ frequently used forms of positive addiction. While the 
, essence. of the book lies solely in Chapter Four^ other important 
points about the psychology of personal behavior and keys to its 
» modification are provided in other chapters. Unfortunately^ Glasser. 
stretches a good idea into 160 pages; however^ the concept^ both 
in theory and practice is definitely wortJj, exploring. * * , 

Qnelch, Walter H. Beyond* Stress to Effective. Managements Eugene, Qr^on: 
Oregon School Study Council Bulletin, Vol. 20, Nos.'9 and 10, 1977. 

This monograph deals with the sitbject of stress — what it isj its, 
sources and causes^ the variety of human responses to stress^ its 
consequences^ dn^ how to cope with stress. Although the booklet 
is addressed to school administrators in .particulars its presdriptions 
have value for individ}oxis in all fields and at all levels:^ It 
provides checklists . to identify fine's OWn sources of stress and 
provides suggestions from, a variettf of sditrces on how to cope with 
various kinds of stress. /-The author offers four stress ab^grbers" 
to^ take the shock out .gf stress for the schQol manager:^ 1) know, the 
/ , limitations of administration Cand administrators) ^ 2) establish 'and. 
update life goals 3) develop the ability to relax as quichly and ' 
completely as possible and 4) develop a "wholistic" approach to ^res$ 
— Ipoth the mind' and body hust work together to reduce stress*.* A 
checklist^to score one's own abitity^o relax is inctudedj as is 
a bibliography on stress and related ^bpics.. (Annotation^ ^provided by 
Educational Research Service Bulletin^ September 1977. ) . . 

Hers^y, Paul and Blanchard, Kennfeth H. ^ Management of Organizational 

• Behavior: Utilizing Human Resources . New Jersey : Prentice--Hall , 

^ 1972. • ^. , . , , . • 

While mo^t books addressing management skills , are hardbound'^ hcdfd 
to readj and hardly affordable^ Management of Organizational Behavior 
by^ Hersey and Blanchard is softbound^ less expensi'Oe and easy reading 
for administrators not* intriqued by jargon-ladened manipulation of 
theoretical models. The authors provide adequate but not exhaustive 
coverage of the most prominent behavioral science theories in adminis-r 
tration. Concise but not too windy attention is given to Maslow's / 
hierarchy of nejads^ Likert 's linking Jpin^ McGregor 's Theory X cXnd 
Theory Argyris' immaturity -maturity thebry^ Herzberg's motivation- 
.hygiene concept^ Blake and Mouton's managerial grid^ Reddih's ^tri- 
dimensional leader effectiveness models Lewin's forced field analysis 
dind^other relevant and timely coricepts essential in successfully 
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managing people^ While Management of Organizational Behavior is 
^not an armchair thriller^ it does provide the practitioner with 
thorough and light coverage of key management concept^ crucial to 
^ effectively ^copij^gjoiih^ stress * ' • ' 

Lamott, Kenneth. Escape from Stress . New 'York: Berkeley Medallion . 
^ ^ Books, 1974. . , ' 

Kenneth Lamott succinctly summarizes some of the major diseases of * - 
stress: hypertension^ heart attack^ .cancer^ aging ^ ulcers and other 
physiological- disorders. While^ speaking io the relationship between 
stress and disease^ he rightfully criticizes people for always 
• looking to science for the cure wh^ the. cure is really within our- ^ 
selves. Disease is not caused by a "germ but by a change in our 
relationship 'tp that germ. Most of his hook* deals with escaping 
from stress, through letting go with meditation j hypnosis^ dnd bio- 
feedback'. Although these meditative devices are helpful mechanisms 
for coping vyith stress^ readers' should be cautioned that this is 
only one approach and should be balanced with, others such as proper 
nutrition^ physical fitness^ positive philosophies of life and 
effective management techniques. 

Mackenzie, R.^ Alec. The Time Trap . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1975. 

We all have exactly- the same amount of tim^^^ but 90 percent of the 
managers complain that they nevei* have enough. The Time Trap^ . 
a study of time wasters^ suggests ways out ox%he trap, drawing upon 
his years of business management experience, Mackenzie shares_ a 
number of simple^ straight foi^ward <Snd applicable ideas for handling 
such time and^ stress^ traps a^ procrastination^ constant interruptions ^ 
• ^ the open-door^ corridor wandereys^ continuous meetings and Jack of - 
organii^ation^ planning and setting priorities. Eis -book should be 
read with the idea that it presents a smorgasbord of insightful tips 
and techniques on how to better manage your time: from his spread 
of wares you are free to sample techniques which suit your taste. 
The Time .Trap is a bdok you will want available on your reference . 
shelf to help you cope with the stresses of time. 

McQuade, Walter and Aikman, Ann. Stress . New York: Bantam Books, 1974. 

McQuade and Aihnan^s well documented bodk — prpmptBd by the authors^ 
award winning article in fortune magazine^ — examines what stress can"^ 
do to your cardiovascular ^ digestive^ slieletal-muscular ana immunitive 
systems "and provides t insight into how the mind and body handle stress 
(and how the mind sometimes 'betrays" the body!) The final and most 
substantial portion of the book provides the reader jwith personal 
solutions for stress reduction including diet^ exercise^ psychotherapy ^ 
encounter* groups^ meditation^ bio-feedback^ drugs and hynotism. 
Wiile^his single book is a necessity^ it represents only a, beginning. 




The authors provide a brief list of annotated readings for further ^ • 
'investigation. * • ?»' _ > t ' 

Odiorne, George S. Management in the .Activity^ Trap , New York: Harper 
and Row, 1974. 

The activity trap ^ 'Odiorne observes ^^s a comnon cause of) ineffective 
chfxnge in managements How to avoid and h^ \ get outTtfi this trap 
is'the theme of Odiorne book. His s oluti on includes: 1) setting 
worthwhile goalsj 2) getting commitment from employees to these goalsj 
3) accepting responsibility for your own behavior ^ 4) supporting and 
assisting subordinates ^ and 5) relieving workers from goal pressure 
through ^rest J vacation and goaVless activity/ Why do we get caught 
in the ^activity trap? Odiorne suggejsts that people become "so 
immeshed in activity- they lose sighi of why they are doing itj find 
the activity becomes a false goal^ an end in itself. Successful 
leaders never lose sight of their goalsj the hoped for outcomes. 
Odiorne^ the genius behind Management by Objective^j employes^ MBO .for 
breaking out of the activity trap which^ as we have seen in the 
present Bulletin^ is a source of much stress 'in organizations. The - 
moral lies in the fact that if you. don't know where you are going ^ 
it doesn't make any difference which road you take to get there. 
' Successful leaders keep their ^eye on their hoped for outcomes for 
if tHey aim at nothing^ they'll hit it. 

Pelletief, Kenneth R. Mind as Healer, Mind .as Sla^r . Nes^York: Dell 
Publishing Co:, 1977, 

%r. Felletier approaches stress from^a wholistic^ point of A)iew; 
that is. the mindj body and spirit^muet work together in harmony. to 
^prepent si^ress .disorders. Mind as Healer^ Mind as Slayer surveifs " 
the sources of stress^ provides a guideline for the evaluation of 
stress levels J reports research on profiles of stress-prone 
personalities and concludes with a practical section on, preventing 
stress-related diseases through meditation^ bio-feedback and auto- 
genic i^ainir^ and visualization. As Gay Luce has pointed out^ 
using this book is as important as^reading it, 

.Selye, Hans. The Stress of Life . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1976. 

The Stress of Life^ first published in 19^56 and revised j expanded and 
^ updated with new research 'finding^ in 1976^^ continues to provide a 
surmary of the ^ contemporary < scientific basi^of'the entire stress 
^concept^ Selye does not intend this to be a "inspirational book" 
readers blindly belidve in his^statemeJtts . His intent is to 
eAable the educjited non-medical reader t o make up their own minds 
pout the validity ofHnboratory experiences to everyday problems. 

le book proceeds^ from the discovery of stress to the analysis of 
tts mechanisrrf in health and disease; then, explores how this knowledge 
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could further our understanding, of how to face stress. While ^ 
Sely'e's intention is 1^' refi^^fTuie non-technical reader^ his 
dispiirsement of highly, technical data between the more easily 
readable and entertaining parts^of his narrative makes ' the_i>ook , 
cumbersome to read. For those who are lass famil'iar with many of the 
stress related concepts and terminology^ ''Book IV" provides 
practical implications and applications of 'stress concepts to " ^ ^ mtiu i r 
everyday life. Selye's suggestions in this part are based upon 
devising a healthy philosophy of life primarily rooted ir^yitru- 
~ istic egovsm" Mhich maximized -eustress (good stress) and minimizes 
' bad^ distress (bad stress) in our live^s^ — Even though technical 
(glossary, of terms provi^d) The Stress of Life is essential 
reading for anyone seriously interested in the subject., 

Selye, rtan3- Stress Without ^Distress . ' New York: Signet Books, 1975.' 

"Stresses the spice of life^" notes Dr. Hans Selye.. -In this * 
classic^ Selye describes the nature of stress^ the tri-phasic 
general adaption syndrome and what ^stress is and is notj^While 
' using scientific inquiry to base the first portion of J^mbook^ 
the latter chapters philosophically discuss the relationship 
between^stress and "aims in life." His scientific pedigree is ^ . 
impeccable; however^ his philosophical thoughts on stress reduction 
nhShugh "altruistic egoism and "earn my neighbor's love^"- 
should be read as critically as the 'Itow to" books by Way n,^ Dyer ^ 
Albert Ellisj Eric Berne and others who have just as mu^ch right 
'forward^ their philosophical answers to the^ stresses^ of life as 

does S&lye. , * * I ° v 

, ' ^ '-^ ' v 

Tann^., ^pdger\. Stress. New Ygrk; *Tijne Life Human Behavior Series, 1£ 

son?' inyc humbej^of vohmbs from th^ Hvman Behavior Serves of Tvm 
^Lifer^ ^reks VuZVs together' qome- hf^the latest findings in stress- 
related behavt6f*af science research ^^^t^tten crisply and illustrated 
' graphically y tanner addresses th% pressures of daily life^ the impact 
of crisesj kow th^odi^xr^^P^^^' ktPess^ and how to work off steam. 
While not as auth^ritatmely orgainized a^ pther 'books on stress^ 
it does provide a greaMdeal of^ inforfnatiph' in a pleasurable manner. 




Toffler, Alvin, Future Shock . New Yprk: Random House, 1970 

If you have not read. Future Shock recently read it again with stress 
in mind. As Toffler p^inis outj the ^ability to cqpe with stress is 
^ 4epe.ndent on how fast ohe is going*' ^en a clear grasp of what 
stress is and a more intelligent control of stress^ one can turn 
crisdiS into, opportunity through numerous coping* behaviors. Toffler' 
suggests y educing stress by dir^atly ^ coping (tuning^ it out or 
turning it off)j criiis counseling^ mini or maxi vacations j 
' * developing personal stability zones and situational grhuping^ ^ ASt^ 
Toffler concludes^ coping with rapid change working temporarily 
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in organizations^ quickly setting up meaning ful'^elationships — 
and then breaking them doym — all 'augment spcyifaU^^ains and 
, psyojiologioal tensions; the result^ Future Shock. 

Winter, Ruth. , TriimgDlToliar Tension. New York: ..Grosset and Duiilap, 1976 



Triumph Chfer Tension ves^bies many of the pop-rpsychology pieces we 
find in bookstores t'(^d&y. ifowever^ the author does prpvide som^ 
'practical tips for learning to love leisure^ how to take a real • ^ * 
vacation^ exercising for relaxation and' developing everyday eoping 
techniques. Although mnnyof the techniques suggested are self- 
evident J lUQ^^ times we need to be reminded more than instructed. f 
A sampling oj^ these techniques include suggestions to dd something for V 
others^ arrange for privacy y don't insist on winning^ own up to who * 
you arey don't judge yours^elf sternly j get sufficient sleepj ^ 
respect your body^ change your environment ^ change your routine 
talk to" a friendy choose your associates carefully y find your stress 
level y learn to live for today and seek a sense of humor. 

Wright, H. Beric. Executive Ease and Disease . New York: Halstad Press, 1975. 

If managers believe .that work interrupted by sickness is one of ^ • 
those unavoidable thingsy this book will Boon dispel that misconception: 
Dr. Wright sets out to doci^ent the relationship between the 
organization's environment and the hea^h of its employees. The 
causesy symptom's and treatment of common mental andrphysical a 
disorders are clearly explained in Part One. The -final part of the • 
book provides guidelines and suggestions for answering many ^ ^ 

importqnt questions. How does the manager deal with daily pressures 
and frustrations? What is the effect of frantic travet and ^ 
sleepless nights? How do women executive's cope with their new 
role in management? Does your work style leave something in 
reserve for a crisis? How much life stress comes fror^ the home? 
Are you prepared for retirement? This book explores ^ach of these * 
questions in an effort to brings ease rather than dis-ease into 
the lives of executives. , * ' 

, Stress. Chicago: Blue Print for Health/Blue Cross 



Association, 1974. 

A "freebee" from your' local Blue Cross agency y this booklet 
assembles articles from many noted jnedical scholars. Not only are 
the authors knowledgeable on their subjects y but talented at 
''presenting information clearly for the average reader. The 
articles cover stress at childhoody adolescence and aging as well 
as stress in ,the homey on the job and in the environment. The 
booklet concludes with a chapter on learning how to relax. 
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